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508 THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. [Vol. II. 

History of Modern Philosophy, from Nicolas of Cusa to the Present 
Time. By Richard Falckenberg, Professor of Philosophy in the 
University of Erlangen. Translated, with the cooperation of the Author, 
by A. C. Armstrong, Jr., Professor of Philosophy in Wesleyan Uni- 
versity. New York, Henry Holt & Co. — About 550 pp. 

Falckenberg's Geschichte der neueren Philosophic (Leipsic, 1886; 2d 
ed., 1892) is a comprehensive survey in one volume of the entire history 
of modern philosophy, designed to meet the demand for a handbook at 
once scientific and readable. It, therefore, stands midway between the 
exhaustive treatises of Ueberweg and Erdmann, and such sketches as those 
of Schwegler and Bowen. In its original form, it is the outcome of the 
author's experience as a professor of historical philosophy in Jena and 
Erlangen ; while the translation has been undertaken in view of the needs 
of students in our American colleges and universities. The historical 
standpoint of the work is entirely objective ; the method of exposition, a 
free reproduction of the leading principles of the philosophers discussed, 
in preference to direct citation on the one hand, and unchecked subjective 
interpretation on the other. The treatment of British philosophy is full 
and adequate, the author's acquaintance with the foreign thought of the 
eighteenth century being no less marked than his study of the philosophy 
of his native land, while the account of recent movements in England and 
America has been revised and enlarged by the translator. The translation 
is from the second German edition, with the author's latest notes and 
revisions communicated in manuscript. 

The work is divided into two parts, from Descartes to Kant, and from 
Kant to the Present Time, preceded by a thorough discussion of the Period 
of Transition, from Nicolas of Cusa to Descartes. Part I includes 
chapters on Descartes, The Development and Transformation of the 
Cartesian Philosophy, The English Philosophy of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury, The French Illumination, Leibniz, and the German Illumination. 
Part II is divided into eight chapters: Kant, Fichte, Schelling, Schelling's 
Co-workers, Hegel, The Opposition to Constructive Idealism, Philosophy 
Outside Germany, German Philosophy since the death of Hegel. 

Translator. 



Le pessimisme moderne. Son Histoire et ses Causes. Par Etienne 
Metman. Dijon. Imprimerie Darautiere. 1892. — pp. 399. 

Another long monograph on Pessimism naturally invites comparison 
with Mr. Sully's work on the same subject. The present writer, like his 
predecessor, begins with a chapter on unreasoned Pessimism, and then pro- 
ceeds to the history and criticism of modern pessimistic systems. But 
although this part of the exposition follows the same lines and has the same 
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outcome in both books, the obvious similarities of treatment only emphasize 
the difference of standpoint between the two authors. M. Metman lingers 
over biographical and literary details, and grows eloquent over the desola- 
tion and misery of the Pessimist's inner life. Despite the fulness and ex- 
cellence of his account of the philosophical side of Pessimism, the reader 
feels that he is interested in Leopardi and Schopenhauer less as philosophers 
than as men who have suffered and sought in vain the compensating secret 
of life. This attitude is still more unmistakable in the later chapters of the 
book, where the author discusses the various forms which Pessimism as- 
sumes in Germany, Russia, and France, and attempts to trace all its causes 
to one common root, the decay of religious faith. Among students, loss of 
reverence for the higher truth appears in the overestimate of science and 
contempt for metaphysic ; among the untaught, in impatience of dogmas 
and rejection of the authority of the church. Unlike Mr. Sully, the author 
makes no attempt to examine critically the pessimistic verdict as to the 
worth of life. Schopenhauer himself could hardly desire a less judicial 
opponent than the writer who grants in a breath that the world as it is 
merits the deepest anathemas that have been pronounced against it. 
Apparently it is chiefly because the Pessimist persists in seeing the world 
as it is that M. Metman finds fault with him. At any rate, Mr. Sully's 
succinct remarks on the old difficulty of contradicting the evils of existence 
by an hypothesis for which those evils furnish a part (and, according to M. 
Metman, a very large part) of the data meet with no comment from the 
present writer, although the French translation of Pessimism is several 
times referred to. M. Metman contents himself with affirming that, since 
the mind cannot be confined within the circle of experience, it is incumbent 
upon the thinkers of the race to adopt the metaphysic which best fulfils 
human needs. The choice, he seems to assume, lies between the metaphys- 
ical basis of Pessimism and that implied in Catholic Christianity. The 
former is irrational, as M. Metman carefully points out ; the latter pre- 
sumably shelters itself under practical advantages. At least, the only 
argument offered by the author consists in a reiteration of his conviction 
that the freedom of the will and the fall of man alone explain the existence 
of evil, and that without a personal God and an immortal life the world is 
utterly inexplicable and irremediably miserable. To those who wish an 
ample and entertaining account of theoretical Pessimism together with an 
ancient and facile solution of its difficulties offered by one who finds all less 
uncritical remedies hopeless and inglorious, the work ' couronne' par 
l'Acaddmie des sciences morales et politiques ' is cordially recommended. 
Others will find few compensations for the absence of the moderate and 
discriminating spirit which makes Mr. Sully's inquiries so useful to students 
of pessimistic philosophy. L. Hannum. 



